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The picture given in Napier's journal is one that
would have been worth painting, so full of contrast was
it, so deep-set in history. " There was our pretty young
Queen receiving our homage, and our old shrivelled
bodies and gray heads were bowed before her throne,
intimating our resolution to stand by it as we had stood
when it was less amiably filled. I wonder what she
thought of us old soldiers ! We must have appeared to
her like wild beasts. Lord Hill is old and has lost his
teeth, poor Sir John Jones looked like a ghost, and Sir
Alexander Dickson is evidently breaking. Thinking how
these men had directed the British thunders of war I
saw that death was the master. The brilliance of the
Court vanished, and the grim spectre stared me in the
face. His empire is creeping over all!"

During the summer of 1839 the Chartist agitation went
on, and more than once England was on the verge of
actual rebellion. Napier's position was a very peculiar
one. Thoroughly in sympathy with the people in the
objects they had in view, but sternly opposed to any
attempt to obtain these objects by force, he ran the
clanger of falling between the two stools of opinion and
duty. He was at this time sailing upon a very dangerous
sea, and a single false movement might have involved
England in bloodshed. In his letters and reports to his
civil and military superiors we find the line ever distinctly
drawn between the immediate repression of disorder,
which he can answer for at any moment, and the per-
manent remedy for the evil, which must be the work of
the Government. To the military authorities these ex-
pressions of opinion on the part of their subordinate
appear utterly unprecedented. Napier has told the